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off, your skull smashed, without profiting anybody, and 
then to die in some fence-corner, while your wife and 
children perish of hunger, — that is what is called 'not 
sinking into the most hideous materialism' ! Soldiers are 
the scourge of the world. We struggle against nature, 
against ignorance, against obstacles of every kind, to 
make this wretched life of ours less wretched. Men, 
philanthropists, scientists, use up their days in working, 
searching for something to save or soothe their brothers. 
They go enthusiastically about their useful labors, piling 
discovery on discovery, enlarging human wisdom, broad- 
ening science, giving their country every day some new 
piece of learning, — prosperity, gladness and vitality. 
Then comes war : in six months the generals have de- 
stroyed twenty years of effort, of patience, of genius. 
This is what is called 'not sinking into the most hideous 
materialism' ! ... To enter a country, to murder a man 
who is defending his house, because he wears a blouse 
and hasn't a helmet upon his head, to burn down the 
dwelling of wretches who have no bread to give, to smash 
furniture or steal it, to drink the wine you find in the 
cellars, violate the women you find in the streets, burn up 
millions of francs into ashes, and then march off, leaving 
behind you desolation and the cholera, — that is what is 
called ' not sinking into the most hideous materialism' !" 

It is because, Mr. President, women abhor war and 
cruelty of all kinds by instinct, while men, made by 
nature to endurance, have to be educated to compassion ; 
because woman's humane and truth-loving voice will be 
found, oftener than man's opposing violence and savage- 
ry, that we should give her the power of exercising in a 
positive way the opposition she now can offer but in her 
husband's or her son's house. When they say that a 
woman cannot vote because she cannot fight, we answer 
that the civilization of the future will look upon war as 
we now look upon the slave-trade. Mr. President, we 
are not merely seeking to add to the suffrage a couple 
of million more voters intent on the spoils of office and 
careless of civic prosperity ; we are asking for the infu- 
sion into politics of a new kind of spirit, — that of dis- 
interestedness, virtue, gentleness and truth ; of the 
admission to a share in the government of a class of 
voters whose only purpose in asking it is to improve and 
dignify government. 

We are not endeavoring to make woman less womanly, 
but to make men more humane. We are not proposing 
to destroy the family, to wreck the home, or to alter the 
domestic relation ; but, brought up to believe with Jeffer- 
son that the ideal government is but an extended family 
sway, we can see no reason why the mother, who at home 
unopposed teaches her children the principles of morality, 
should be unfit to support morality with her voice or bal- 
lot in the greater family. We are not striving for the 
elevation of one sex over the other, or the separation of 
the sexes ; but living in a country whose laws are sup- 
posed to be based on the doctrine of absolute human 
equality, we can see no reason for not recognizing the 
equality of intelligence in both sexes. Not a govern- 
ment by men alone for men and women ; not a gov- 
ernment of women alone for women and men ; but a 
government by both for the benefit of all. " Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable." 

— Woman's Journal. 



Perfect love is charitable and forgiving, 
restrains selfishness. 
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OBSTACLES TO THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN 
ENGLAND. 

WILLIAM CLARK. 

Perhaps it would be useful if I were to state as clearly 
as I can the causes which make against peace so far as 
England is concerned, so that American friends of the 
peace movement can estimate the kind of difficulties to 
be contended against in England. 

First, there is the difficulty arising out of the curious 
structure of the British Empire — an empire scattered 
all over the globe and touching at a hundred points 
the territories of other powers 6r the lands inhabited 
by barbarous peoples. This empire too is all based on 
international trade ; destroy or weaken the trade of the 
empire and you destroy or weaken the empire. The 
American people, living in a self-contained territory with 
comparatively little international trade, can perhaps 
scarcely conceive what this state of things involves. 
There is not a week in the year in which some question 
does not arise in the British Empire which could never by 
any chance arise in the totally different political system 
of the United States. Now can these questions thus 
affecting the empire be subjected to arbitration ? Undoubt- 
edly they are capable of being so treated ; but the govern- 
ing classes in England are totally opposed to these impe- 
rial questions being submitted to external authority. 

We hear a great deal now of the admirable and pacific 
foreign policy of Lord Salisbury, of his peaceful agree- 
ments with Germany and France to partition Africa. 
And much too is made out of his offer to Mr. Blaine to 
have the Behring Sea dispute settled by arbitration. 
But be it observed Lord Salisbury only resorts to peace- 
ful arbitration when he has to deal with strong powers. 
He knows perfectly well that he cannot bully or insult 
Chancellor Caprivi or M. Ribot or Mr. Blaine with im- 
punity. To a strong power he roars as gently as any 
sucking dove, and at Berlin in particular will even turn 
his cheek to the smiter. But observe him when he has 
to deal with a weak power like Portugal. I am informed 
by a colonial office official who had something to do with 
the documents in the Anglo-Portuguese quarrel early in 
the year that England had not a vestige of right on her 
side in the dispute. But whether that be so or no, note 
the different way in which Lord Salisbury, applauded by 
all the governing classes, liberal and conservative alike, 
treated Portugal : his insolence, his threats, his lack of 
the common courtesy showed to nations, not to speak of the 
complete absence of the knuckling suavity which he has 
displayed to the German Kaiser. No foreign office 
official sent to Lisbon as was sent especially to Berlin in 
the person of Sir P. Anderson, but a rude threat instead 
to despatch a British squadron to Portugal. 

England herself has no cause of quarrel with any 
people, and the English working-classes hate war 
and as a rule only go into the army because hunger or 
want of employment drives them there. But the big 
empire of which England is the nucleus is a constant 
cause of provocation and bloodshed. 

Within the last ten years Zulus, Boers, Kaffirs, Arabs, 
Egyptians, Burmese and others have been butchered 
simply on imperial grounds ; which means, be it observed 
on grounds of finance and trade, that markets may be 
extended and bonds paid punctually to the international 
Shy locks of London. The only thing which prevents 
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these people from fighting (or from driving men to fight 
for them) is when their empire touches another connected 
with one of the big powers, France or Germany or Russia. 
To encounter the French navy or the German army is very 
different from fighting naked savages or Egyptian fella- 
heen : andour governing classes then discover the beauties 
of pour parlers and diplomatic notes and impartial arbi- 
tration. In short the British Empire is of such a kind 
(as was the Roman Empire) that it constantly gives 
ground for anxiety. Largely secured by the sword, it 
must be largely upheld by the sword. Those who made 
it and who maintain it are not peace men, and it is they 
who, in spite of advancing democracy, still really govern 
England, so far as her external relations are concerned. 
But the labor question which is assuming such gigantic 
proportions in England is arraying the working-classes 
gradually against the moneyed classes who control the 
foreign policy of the empire. And it is to the labor 
movement that the friends of peace should go and find 
their best hopes for the future. 

(2) In the second place England's Indian Empire makes 
strongly against the cause of peace. It is not only a con- 
stant excuse for " little wars " as in Afghanistan in 1879, 
Burmah in 1886 (and partly for the iniquitous Egyptian 
expedition of 1882), but it affords ground for "scares" 
as in the Russian war scare of 1885 and for constant mili- 
tary expenditure. It may well be maintained that England 
is doing much good in India, though every native hates 
Englishmen as I have heard Anglo-Indians admit over and 
over again ; it is the harm done to England by the connec- 
tion on which I dwell. I believe that the Indian Empire 
works unmixed evil to England. It breeds a class of 
officials and military men who, accustomed to be waited 
upon by scores of servants, used to servility and 
passive obedience, are hereby rendered entirely unfit 
for participation in the democratic life of Eng- 
land. Every Anglo-Indian is more or less of a 
tyrant ; and good men who have lived there have told 
me that they have been compelled to struggle hard 
against the tendency. It is a national misfortune that 
numbers of these men return, rich wiih pensions and profits 
arising out of trade and land speculations, and take part 
in English political life. J f they could have their way they 
would treat the English working-classes very much as they 
treat the natives in India. Of course they cannot do so, 
but there is the feeling all the same, and it penetrates 
many of the so-called higher circles of English life. 
When these men get into Parliament they are nearly all 
extreme jingoes and they fan the flame of militarism in 
that body. India would doubtless lose by any severance 
of the British connection, but that England would immeas- 
urably gain cannot be doubted by any one who looks at 
the question from the democratic point of view. 

(3) In the next place both houses of Parliament are 
packed with military men, officers in army and navy. Few 
of them have ever done serious fighting or ever intend to, 
but they do much to set the tone, and they one and all go 
for increase of military and naval armaments. The Tory 
side of the House of Commons swarms with pensioned 
colonels, and things are so arranged as to provide them 
and their relatives with snug sinecures at the public charge. 
The Liberal leaders ought to contend earnestly against 
this spirit and the increased armaments, but they do not. 
They are cowardly and faint-heaited and are always afraid 
of the charge of want of patriotism. There are earnest 
Radicals in the House who do protest, but they are never 



countenanced by their so-called "leaders," and their pro- 
tests are without avail. 

(4) Another difficulty, and a very serious one, is the 
want of control exercised by Parliament over foreign affairs. 
Practically Parliament can only ratify foregone conclu- 
sions and, in war, pay the butcher's bill. There is never 
a debate on foreign questions in Parliament which, is not 
more or less of a farce from beginning to end. Territo- 
ries are annexed, treaties made, natives killed, towns 
bombarded before Parliament knows anything about it or 
has a word to say on the subject. The foreign minister 
tells the members what has been done, a few honest men 
raise a protest, the majority shoot them down, the two 
front benches traitorously combine and the trick is done. 
This farce I have seen played a hundred times, and it will be 
played over again until Parliament secures some effective 
veto over foreign affairs, similar to that exercised by the 
United States Senate. 

(5) Finally, it must be candidly said, the press is often 
a great enemy of peace. Newspapers, it must be remem- 
bered, are merely subjects of trade speculation like coal or 
cotton, and are owned by capitalists whose interests lie in 
extension of the empire and the forcing of stock exchange 
loans on weak and unresisting States. I care not what 
the political professions of a paper may be, if 1 know 
that its proprietors are pecuniarily interested in war and 
militarism and a "spirited foreign policy" and stock ex- 
change robbery, I am perfectly certain that it must be 
the enemy of the peace movement. Most of our London 
papers are thus tainted, and nothing can be worse than 
the tone of most of them when they come to deal with for- 
eign questions. I believe many statesmen would person- 
ally prefer a policy of peace but are afraid to declare for 
it for fear of the papers getting up an agitation against 
them. Over and over again within the last few years has 
bad blood between this and other countries been stirred 
up by the London press, whose reputation for this kind of 
thing was only excelled by the "reptile press" which Bis- 
marck kept up. It will be a good thing when the edito- 
rial "we" is found out and exposed, and when each man 
forms his own judgment on public matters ; and in Eng- 
land I am glad to think we are moving in this direction. 
The recent exposure of the Times in the Pigott case did 
much to overthrow the prestige of the anonymous news- 
paper article. 

I have thus endeavored to give some idea of the special 
obstacles to the peace movement in England, so that it 
may be seen hovv very difficult and peculiar are the exist- 
ing circumstances in this country. I believe the Peace 
Congress did good for the reason that it brings forward 
practical suggestions for settling problems between nations 
without war. It cannot be too clearly understood that 
mere dwelling on the wickedness and horror of war is of 
no use. What is needed is a practicable substitute, so that 
the gordian knot may be untied instead of being cut. If 
the friends of peace understand the signs of the times they 
will do all they can to forward the international labor 
movement, in whose success their own cause is bound up. 
"When once the workers of Europe are masters of their 
own houses, which does not mean mere popular suffrage 
and so forth, but control of the means of life, they will 
have no possible cause of quarrel with one another. As it 
is, the great European armies are kept up almost as much 
to shoot down Socialists as to shoot each other. 

London, 1890. 



